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HUrSLY  ?ARM  TOPICS  Fo.  kf  a 

(Farm  Science  Serves  the  Hat  ion  Fo,  26) 

THIS  TRIP  ^^AS  17SCESSARY 


A  transcrilDed  interview  tetv/een  Joe  Tonkin,  Office  of  Information,  and  L.  7. 
Fisher,  Principal  Horticulturist  in  Charge  of  Investigations  on  Handling, 
Transportation  and  Storage  of  Fru.its  and  Yegetahles,  IT.  S,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   P.ecorded  Uovem'ber  8,  19^5#    Time,  without  announcer's  imrts,  seven 
minutes  and  seven  seconds. 


jCTOUHCER'S  OFSNI'.TG  AED  CLOSIHG 
OPEHIFG 

AirxIOWCSR:     (LI^fE)  ~~ 

And  now  "by  transcription, ,  .from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture...we  learn  hov;  science  helps  the  farmer  and  the  housewif e. .  .hy  keeping  fresh 
foods  fresh  from  farm  to  grocery  store. 

In  Chicago,  Boston,  ITev;  York  —  in  big  cities  and  small  tovms  all  over  the 
country  —  v/omen  are  shopping  today  for  farm-fresh  vegetables  and  orchard- fresh 
fruits, . .produce  that  may  have  come  in  Just  this  morning  over  thousands  of  miles 
—  in  rolling  refrigerator  cars. 

Was  this  trip  necessary? 

Ask  the  housewife,  who  buys  a  fine  head  of  lettuce  from  Arizona  or  Cali- 
fornia, ..  snapbeans  from  the  Everglades  of  Florida. . .potatoes  from  Maine  or  Idaho 
...broccoli  from  the  Rio  Grande. . .apples  from  the  Pacific  Forthwest  or  the 
Shenandoah  Yalley. .  .vitamin-packed  orejiges  from  California  or  Floridai 

Yes  —  this  trip  v/as  necessary.  And  now  we're  going  to  hear  from  a 
scientist  v;ho  helped  to  make  this  trip  possible.  Mr,  D.  F.  Fisher,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  v/ill  be  interviewed  by  Joe  Tonkin. 

CLOSING 

AIJITOUITCER:  (LIVE) 

You've  heard  D,  F.  Fisher,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
telling  us  hov/  research  on  food  transportation  helps  the  farmer  v;ho  grov/s  the 
food  and  all  of  us  v/ho  eat  and  enjoy  it. 

This  is  Fumber  26,  in  a  series  entitled  "Farm  Science  Serves  the  Fation," 

#  ; 


irTMEMTePASS}3||i.TUSH 


(Farm  .Science  Serv:es  th^.^'p.tion. 'j|3«,'26)-    '        ■  ..  ,  ,V  ^   '     I'l''  ,  i'/''  .  '  ■ 

THIS  TRIP  KAS  UECESSARY  ' ■ 

A  transcribed  interview 'between  Joe  Tonlcin,  Office  of  "Information,  and  D.  P. 
Fisher,  Principal  Horticul,tur,i,st  in  Charge  of  Invest iga-tions.  on  .Handling,  Trans- 
portation and  Storage  of  S^:j!ts,  and  .Yege tables,  U.  S.  Department'  of  ^ricyltur^^^ 
Recorded  ITovemher  8,  19^5*    Time,  'without  .announcer' s  parts,  .  seven  min^ 
seven  seconds. 


JOE  TOlfKIlT:.',  (Transcriptipn)  4^^r♦  Fisher,,  since  ^it  ',s,  your  JrespohsitiM't^ 
out  .wajrs  of  hffldling  .and  .^hipping  .^resh  product  supjppse  j(6u\'teil  ,us.^^ 
about,  that  angle. of  the 'b'^pinesg^-    ,  -  ,         '.^.^'-S  '■ -^  'l^  '--!      -S-^ ■'  -r  '.^ .  -^  ^ 

Di,  -.i.,,  riSHIIR;.  ..  .First  of  all,  .^Mr  .  Tqal^in,.'  ,.v/e'yinust  give  cf  edi|  to  '^tfie  '^^^ 
refrigerator,  cars* ;  Have,, you  eyer., stopped., to  thi.ii^  ■be  'these  iairs, 

vdthout  refrigerator  cars?  ' , /I  , 

TOUKIN;    '•''ell  I  s'pose  a  lot  of  .people  would  be. .get^ng  all  t^^^ei^ 
vegetables  out  of  tin  cans  —  in  the  winter  tine. 

^ISHER:    Yes  —  and  there' d  still  be  sagebrush  grov/ing  on  the  cattle  range  "where 
we  now  have  some  pf  .the  most  highly,,develop^d  and.  most  prosperpus  agricultural-, 
enterprises  in  the  vrorld  —  like  the  Imperial  Yalley  in  California,  '  the.  f.^eyiatchee 
and  Yakima  Yalleys  in  ^'ashington,  the  great  Winter  Garden  along  the' Rio  "Grande 
in  Texas,  and  the  fabulou^  nnickr lands  around  Lp^ke  .Okechob^e,  in,  the,  heart  .of ... 
Florida's  Everglades.    In.  tlii^,. great  coun.t  ry  of  ...pur?,  we;  W^j^e  many  re^ 
with  "just  ,  what  the  doctpr  ordered '^ --,  tp,.  grpw  certain.,  cr^ 

TOMIU:    But  the  doctor  didn't  specify  —  just  how  these  crops  werie  to  get /to  a 
place  3»000  miles  away  —  and  still  have  that  "garden-f resb."  tastel      '  " 

Wisher  ;    TTo,,  he  .  left  .that  jot  for;,  some  ot^her  . people.;      work  on.  .;  Tjd"' Undirsta^ 
v/hy  we  go  about  it  as  we  do,  you  must  r6%mber  that  "fruits  and  vegetables  ai*e 
alive.    Like  human  beings,  they  use  up*03cygen  and  give"  off  carbon  (iibxide      '  '  ' 
much  as  we  do  in  breathing.    BUt  after  ..harvest,  fruits  and  vegetables.. have.,  no..,,, 
access  to  new  food  supplies,  so  they  start  using  up  the'  materiials  they've  st6rbd 
during  growth..      .   :  ...  ...  ,  , 

TOi^lKIlT.;,..  r  Don' t.  these  materials  happen  to' be  the' .sam.e  things  that  we,  also,  want 
for  food?  .  ;  ■  ,        ./  .,  -.^^n:.' 

;^ISHER:.   Yes,  they  do,    .And.  the  rate  at  v/hich  a  carrot  or  an  apple  lives  and  ... 
de.pletes  the.  food  v/e  want,  depends  on  the;  temperature  at'  v;hich  it  is  kiept;  aifter 
harvest.r  r  If  you  keep  an  apple,  for  instance,  at  7.0  degrees,  it  v;ill  use' itseif 
up  ag  |Q[Uoh  In  .thf,ee  as  i"t  v;ould  in  30  days  at  30  degrees.'  .  . 

That's  v;hy  we  recommend  that  apple,  grov;ers  rush,  their  fruit  into  cold  storage 
immediately  after  harvest.    It  extends  the  market  life  of  the  apples,  and  gives 
you  better  tasting  fruit  when  you  buj'-  these  aioples  in  Few  York  or  Seattle,  llov 
let's  take  a  vegetable.    An;,''  one  you  like  especially? 


TOMIF:    Tfhy  yes  —  I  especially  like  garden  peas. 
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FISHER:    All  right.    Have  you  ever  gone  to  a  local  farmers'  market,  and  "been 
disappointed  to  find  so-called  "fresh-picked"  garden  peas  — '■  that  v/ere  v/ilted  and 
unattractive? 

TOmW:     I  certainly  havel 

PISHEE:  Maybe  you  v/ent  to  another  stall  in  the  same  market,  and  found  some  peas 
from  California  that  were  still  fresh-looking,  vdth  plump  green  pods  —  in  spite 
of  having  heen  picked  10  to  1^  days  previously, 

TOMIN:    I  'd  take  my  chance  on  the  peas  from  California, 

PISHER:    So  vrould  I,  in  that  case,  "because  they'd  "been  kept  fresh  with  ice.  The 
California  peas  came  with  crushed  ice  in  the  hasket  or  crate,  with  tons  of  ice 
on  top  of  the  load  as  it  v;as  stacked  in  the  car,  and  with  more  tons  of  ice  in  the 
bunkers  or  ice  boxes  at  each  end  of  the  car.    The  peas  were  cooled  quicklj'",  and 
v;ere  kept  cold  all  the  way  to  your  market.    The  other  peas  —  that  looked  v/ilted 
even  though  they  had  been  picked  only  the  day  before  —  had  not  been  protected 
with  ice,  so  they  worked  fast  on  themselves,  and  were  soon  wilted  and  minus  a. " 
lot  of  their  sugar, 

TOJTEII;     So  it's  ice  —  tha,t  makes  the  difference. 
FISHER:    That's  it.  . 

TONKIU:    Well  v/hat  interests  me  —  is  how  you  get  good  cantaloupes  clear  across 
the  country, 

FISHER:    CaJitaloupes  used  to  be  a  gamble,  but  I'm  glad  to  say  the  risk  is  getting 
les-s  and  less,  and  will  soon  disappear,    Vith  cantaloupes,  since  they  ripen  so 
fast,  we  must  do  one  of  two  things:     Oive  them  extra  special  refrigeration,  so 
they  won't  be  overripe  or  decayed  after  a  long  trip  —  or  pick  them  green  and 
immature,  .  ' 

Unfortunateily  for  the. reputation  of  the  cantaloupe,  more  have  been  picked  green 
than  ripe.    There's  hope  for  the  future,  however,  because,  now  v;e  knov;  hov/  to 
refrigerate  cantaloupes  more  effectively,  , 

TOMIH:    ¥ish  you'd  tell  us  how  you  do -it,  .v 

FISHER:    '.fell  to  begin  vath,  the  farmer  picks  the  melons  at  the  hard-ripe,  full- 
slip  stage  — instead  of  the  half-slip.    That  means  he  leaves  them  on  the  vines 
until  the  stem  just  begins  to  crack  away  where  it's  a,ttached  to  the  melon  — 
instead  of  picking  them  v;hile  they're  still  immature. 

Then  he  rushes  the  vine-ripened  melons  to  the  packing  house,  v/here  they're,  sorted, 
packed,  and  loaded  into  a  car,    ¥hen  the  car  is  fully  loaded,  about  10,000  poTinds 
of  crushed  ice  are  blown  over  the  top  of  the  .load,  the  bunkers  are  filled  v/ith 
chunks  of  ice,  and  salt  is  added  to  make  the  ice  in  the  bunkers  melt  faster. 


TOmiT:    The  salt  takes  the  heat  out  of  the  load? 
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FISHER:     That's  not  quite  right.     The  salt  makes  the  ice  melt  faster  — and  it's 
the  melting  ice  that  cools  the  load.    Up  to  nov/,  it  has  been  customary  to  pre- 
cool  loaded  cars  vath  a  hlast  of  cold  air,  either  from  a  mechanical  refrigerating 
unit  or  "by  fans  temporarily  attached  to  the  hunkers  hefore  the  car  is  rolled. 
This  means  a  delay  of  S  to  l6  hours  or  more  before  the  trip  to  market  is  started, 
and  if  the  pre-cooling  job  is  not  thoroughly  done,  the  melons  arrive  too  j?ipe. 

TOHKIN:  With  the  new  method  —  I  s'pose  the  car  is  ready  to  roll  as  soon  as  it's 
iced,  . 

FISHER:    Yes,  v/ith  the  new  top-icing  method  there's  no  delay,  the  car  is  ready- 
to  roll  at  once,  in  effect  it  pre-cools  the  loa.d  v/hile  it  goes  —  and  v;hen  the 
top  ice  is  melted,  the  bunker  ice  keeps  the  melons  cool  the  rest  of  the  v;ay» 
So  they  arrive  in  sound  condition,  and  v/ith  enough  life  left  to  get  them  to  your 
breakfast  table  at  the  peak  of  perfection. 

During  the  war  years  the  railroads  couldn't  use  this  method  to  any  great  extent, 
because  they  v;ere  handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  ice.    But  I  believe  it's  the 
coming  thing  —  for  quality  melons. 

I 

TOMIIT:    It  sounds  like  a  fine  system  for  melons.    But  wh^it  about  such  things  as 
tomatoes  and  sweetpotatoes? 

FISHER:  Yell  they're  quite  a  different  problem  —  and  one  even  more  diffictilt. 
For  one  thing,  they  can't  stand  too  much  cold.  The  railroad  refrigerator  car 
is  designed  to  keep  things  cold,  but  ordinarily  —  as  in  your  household  refrig- 
erator —  there's  a  variation  of  several  degrees  in  different  pa.rts  of  the  car, 
¥ea.r  freezing  at  th©  coldest  place,  and  perhaps  ^0  or  55  degrees  at  the  v^armest 
spot. 

Some  things  —  like  tomatoes  and  sweet-DOtatoes  —  need  to  be  kept  at  tlnis  upper 
range,  but  are  damaged  by  prolonged  exposure  to  lov/er  tenrperatnres,  especially 
those  in  the  30's.    The  problem  is  how  to  keep  vrhat  is  normally  the  coldest 
parts  of  the  load  from  getting  so  cold,    I'fell,  one  v;ay  v;e  can  do  it  is  to  keep 
the  ice  from  melting  so  fast,  a^nd  keep  all  the  ice  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
bunkers, 

TOnKIK":    And  what  abaut  using  salt  v/ith  the  ice? 

FISHER:    In  these  cases  v;e'd  never  use  salt.    And  instead  of  breaking  the  ice  up 
into  coarse  chunks,  the  Depa,rtment  recommends  either  packing  in  the  big  300- 
pound  blocks  of  ice  tight  against  each  other  —  or  crushing  the  ice,  and  blov/ing 
every  inch  of  the  bunker  tight  full. 

Some  of  the  nev/er  refrigerator  cars  have  air  circulating  fans  driven  from  the 
car  wheels  —  and  these  also  are  helpful  in  equalizing  temperatures.    But  at 
best,  v;e  have  a  hard  time  trying  to  provide  the  uniform  medium  cold  temperature 
needed  by  such  produce  as  tona.toes  and  sweetpotatoes. 

As  a  final  point  —  v/e  often  hear  it  said  this  is  an  age  of  "specialization." 
It  certainly  is,  so  far  as  the  country's  fresh  produce  supply  is  concerned. 
Ifha.t  v;e  must  do  nov;  is  carry  the  specialization  even  farther,  and  provide 
special  transit  conditions  for  special  crops, 

TOMTIT:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Fisher,  for  telling  us  some  of  the  ways  already 
worked  out  —  to  provide  us  vdth  fresh  produce  all  the  year  around. 


